THE GREAT REWARD.   II. CHARACTER/%

who live and breathe in their own right. But it is in
literature, and especially in Shakespeare, that this
distinction is most apparent, and, as an illustration
of it, I will quote from the acute German critic,
Levin Schiicking, the contrast he draws between the
shadowy character of Miranda in The Tempest and
the living figure of Perdita in the Winter's Tale.

Perdita also is a child of nature, a king's
daughter who has grown up among simple shep-
herd folk. . . . But she is endowed with the whole
wealth of personal touches which go to make up
Shakespearean character. She is modest, unas-
suming, not submissive, however, but independent,
full of natural dignity, frank, gay, adroit, sparkling
with youthful vivacity, intelligent with all sorts
of carefully cultivated little interests, . . . pro-
foundly sincere, full of genuine feeling and tender
reverence, confident and brave. What an exu-
berant and intense vitality ! Compared with her,
Miranda appears like a silhouette held beside a
fully coloured oil-painting. How very few quali-
ties can be predicated of her !

Hotspur is not a very complex character, yet an-
other foreign critic, after describing the racy details
of his speech after his victory of Holmedon, says :

With such solicitude, with such minute attention
to tricks, flaws, whims, humours, and habits, all
deduced from his temperament, from the rapid
flow of his blood, from his build of body, and from
his life on horseback and in the field, has Shake-
speare executed this heroic character. Restless
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